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BACK TO SCHOOL ... As thousands 
of Texas school children return to classes 
this fall, the Texas Highway Department 
is doing its share to help prevent acci- 
dents. Maintenance crews are busy re- 
placing and erecting new signs near 
school crossings. Like most curious school 
children, this boy and girl pause on their 
way to school to watch a District 14 
maintenance man tamp the earth around 
a new ''School Crossing’ sign. 
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To salute our 40-year employees this month, we wanted a 
group picture for the cover. But since it was impossible to call 
them all together, we decided the next best thing would be to 
show a cross section of the 40-yearers and some of the ma- 
chinery they used when the Department was an infant. The 
result is a colorful mosaic of pictures from the past and present 
to give the reader a quick glimpse of the past four decades. 


Expressways and inter- 
changes seem to get more 
complicated each year. 
What often may be ele- 
mentary to the highway 
design engineer turns out 
to be somewhat over- 
whelming to the average 
motorist. Such a situation 
has developed in Houston 
where writers are having 
a field day with a new 
multi-level interchange. 


HOUSTON’'S SPAGHETTI BOWL? 


The Interstate Highway 45 inter- 
change in downtown Houston has be- 
come the brunt of jibes and jests be- 
cause of its unusual shape. As far 
back as July 1961 Leon Hale, a fea- 
ture writer for the Houston Post, 
compared the interchange to a “plate 
of spilled spaghetti.” 

A. C. Kyser, Engineer-Manager of 
the Houston Urban Project, sent the 
following material of the friendly 
rivalry that developed between con- 
tractor Thomas J. Evans Jr. and Hale 
during construction of the giant in- 
terchange. 

“Now I don’t mean to be critical, 
but I am afraid that the mass of 
curving, elevated streets being con- 
structed just west of the Sam Hous- 
ton Coliseum has degenerated into a 
hopeless maze,” wrote Hale last year. 


“Maybe Houstonians who use that 
complicated interchange daily find it 
to be a happy solution to a bad traf- 
fic problem. Well, I drive through 
it on the order of once a month, and 
I have never yet emerged from it at 
the same spot twice. 


“The whole thing reminds me of 
a plate of spaghetti spilled by Paul 
Bunyan. 


“For years now I have watched 
that crazy pattern of streets curve and 
weave about each other as the con- 
struction progressed, and I marveled 
that the men who were building it 
could really visualize their ultimate 
voalie we: 

“Now and then one of the streets 
will make a curve, and suddenly it 
will just quit—and there it will sit, 
perched up on its concrete columns, 
with the roadbed hanging in space. . . 


“Meanwhile, it makes me uneasy to 
drive on one of those elevated streets, 
especially at night. I keep thinking 
that I will take a curve, and sudden- 
ly the street will just end without 
warning and my car will go sailing 
off the brink. ... 

“If indeed that big plate of spa- 
ghetti ever becomes complete, and if 
it works efficiently, I would like to 
search out the men in charge of 
building it, and apologize to them 
and buy the drinks.” 

Almost a year later Thomas J. 
Evans Jr., contractor on the job, 
wrote an answer to Hale as the proj- 
ect neared completion. 

“The Spaghetti Bowl is just about 
done, except for some painting, pol- 


ishing, grassing, and cleaning up. At 
least all the roads are connected, so 
you don’t have to worry about ‘sail- 
ing off the brink.’ The main thor- 
oughfares to Dallas will not be put 
into use until later this summer, 
when some other work north of this 
project is completed. But the perma- 
nent local roads are now in use and 
for all practical purposes, the project 
is complete. So we are wondering 
about the drinks you promised. I will 
have to admit you qualified your re- 
marks that ‘if it works efficiently,’ 
and you didn’t say if the drinks were 
water, coffee, scotch, bourbon or soda 
pop. But I do think some kind of 
drinks are in order, so if you would 
like a personally escorted tour of the 
project, I will be glad to take you 
over the job myself, and then buy 
you a cup of coffee.” 

Others take a little brighter view. 
Just recently the Houston Chronicle 
said the interchange “isn’t really so 
frightening. 2)...” 

But it looks as if the Houston en- 
gineers will continue to hear stories 
and jokes about motorists getting lost 
in the multi-level interchange and 
ending up 30 miles from their des- 
tinations for a long time to come. 


This is the first award picture ever taken. Recognize 
anyone? The two women on the front row are Bessie 
Bergstrom (left), and Erin Bradfield, who retired in 
July. Second man from right is the late Joe Gresham, 


Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


Forty years or more. 

Forty years or more of employment 
with the Texas Highway Department 
—and 40 years or more of memories. 

That’s a claim only a very few 
Highway employees can make. How 
many? According to Personnel rec- 
ords, only sixteen have reached this 
plateau. Of these, eight are still with 
the Department, six are retired, and 
two are deceased. Six of the sixteen 
are from the Main Office in Austin 


and ten from the Districts. 

Outranking all others in longevity 
is Bessie Bergstrom from the Austin 
Office. On August 13 she became the 
first employee—man or woman—to 
receive a 45-year award. In honor of 
the occasion, fellow members of Ac- 
counting Division presented her with 
a bouquet of red roses and watched 
as State Highway Engineer D. C. 
Greer gave her a framed certificate 
and a specially designed pin. Also 
watching with pride was her sister, 
Hazel, who has 3614 years of De- 
partmental service. 

Bessie’s boss, George Pendergrass, 
Director of Finance, says, “Bessie 1s 
hard to beat. She is quiet, diligent, 
cooperative, and pleasant. Her at- 
tendance is perfect.” Pendergrass has 
worked with Bessie for 30 years. 

For more than four and one half 
years, Bessie was Chief Clerk of the 


District 14's honoree. Two others with 40 years or 
more of service are Willie Duval (fourth row, third 
from left), and C. S. Kinney (to the right and behind 
Duval). The picture was taken at Texas A & M. 
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Registration Department. In 1949 she 
transferred to Accounting Division, 
where her duties include a daily 
audit of deposits which come in from 
all over the state. 

What is the most marked change 
Bessie has seen during her 45-year 
tenure? “A reduction from the six- 
to five-day work week.” 

This evolution was noted by other 
long-time employees, including Harry 
Randolph. Randolph, an Accountant 
II for the Motor Vehicle Division at 
Camp Hubbard in Austin, has been 
with the Department since June of 
1921. 

“I started as a clerk in the ship- 
ping department,” recalled Ran- 
dolph. “My father, J. D. Randolph, 
supervised my work. My pay was $2 
per day. 

“At that time license plates were 
received from a company in St. Louis 
and shipped into Austin. I was one 
of two employees assigned to pick up 
the plates in a truck. We’d unload 
them in the basement of the General 
Land Office and sort them in numeri- 
cal order after invoices were made 
out by various counties. After they 
were sorted, we delivered them back 


Taken in the Old Land Office Build- 
ing, second floor, was this picture. 
Though saying he remembered the 
men well, C. S. Kinney could iden- 
tify only himself (left foreground) 
and former Bridge Division em- 
ployee E. W. (Willie) Duval (right 
foreground). 


to the freight office for shipment to 
the tax collectors,” Randolph said. 

Three months after accepting tem- 
porary employment with the Depart- 
ment, Randolph married. Some time 
later he was offered a permanent job 
and $75 per month. 

“In 1930 I was made an Account- 
ant and prepared all monthly and an- 
nual reports on auto registrations— 
this is still my responsibility.” 

Reminiscing a bit, Randolph said 
that during the depression salaries 
were slashed 20 per cent. 

“Some quit. I stuck with the De- 
partment, and now I figure I came 
out ahead. That is because the re- 
tirement coverage established in 1947 
was made retroactive. Conditions 
were generally bad for the country, 
but they didn’t affect me as much. I 
never got too heavily in debt.” 

For those who wish to follow his 
footsteps, he advises, “Stay on the 
job, do what the boss says, and like 
Wa 

Freda Swiedom, also of Motor Ve- 
hicle Division, began work as a typist 
November 13, 1920. Since then she 
has served in various capacities. 

Says Bob ‘Townsley, Director of 
Motor Vehicle Division, “We spent 
a three-year hitch together in the 
Brueggerhoff Building on Tenth and 
Congress Streets. The old Annette 


Duval School was above our offices. 


“Freda is one of those loyal em- 
ployees who shows up for work every 
morning and keeps punching away. 
She is one of those people who forms 
the nucleus of your organization, that 
you can’t do without. 

“For the past several years she has 
been assigning motor-vehicle and 
house-trailer numbers. We have al- 
ways been able to rely on her num- 
bers,’ Townsley continued. 

Another Austin Office employee 
credited with 40 years or more De- 
partmental service is C. S. Kinney of 
Highway Design Division. 

“My first job,’ says Kinney, “was 
in the summer of 1919 as a Rodman 
on a survey party for State Highway 
20 (now U. S. 290) in Blanco County 
between Johnson City and the Hays 
County line. I received $1.75 per day, 
six days per week, and worked from 
6 4.m. 0 6 p.m. 

“Landowners were hostile,’ con- 
tinued Kinney, “and at one time we 
had to abandon the survey tempo- 
rarily at the point of a shotgun.” 

Several months later, Kinney was 
promoted to Instrumentman with a 
salary of $3 per day—“a pretty fair 
wage for those days’’—so he got mar- 
ried. His wife is the former Ruth 
Gladys Davis of Johnson City. 

In the fall of 1920, Kinney moved 


to Sierra Blanca to survey and to pre- 
pare construction plans for U. S. 80 
across Hudspeth County. Because 
there were no roads, it took two days 
to travel by car (a 1913 Hupmobile) 
from Fort Davis to Sierra Blanca. 

“We camped out one night in the 
Davis Mountains. The weather was 
freezing and wood was scarce but the 
coyotes were plentiful. We kept a fire 
burning all night to keep from freez- 
ing. The coyotes were so thick and 
they came so close that attack ap- 
peared possible at all times.” 

A year later Kinney was offered a 


job as Draftsman in Austin. His sal. 


ary was $125 per month. He has re- 
mained in Austin and now holds the 
title of Engineer IV (Supervising 
Route Engineer). 

“During World War II, I worked 
nights, Saturdays, and Sundays, with 
no time off for holidays or vacations. 
Frank Maddox (a co-worker and sub- 
sequent Assistant State Highway En- 
gineer) and I put in approximately 
450 hours of overtime, without pay.” 

He told how he kept aerial photo- 
graphs under lock and key since sur- 
vey plans of some highway locations 
included military sites. ““To obtain 
new photographs would have re- 
quired almost an act of Congress,’’ he 
said, particularly where military in- 
stallations were involved. “The irony 
of this was that we later learned the 
enemy had better pictures of our mil- 
itary installations than we did.” 

Kinney pointed out the most 
marked changes he’s noticed during 
the Department's evolution. 

“Besides the shorter work week, the 
greatest boon to state employees, | 
think, is Social Security and avail- 


Also taken in 1926 in the Chief 
Clerk's Office (Old Land Office 
Building), this collector's item 
shows, clockwise, Marie Trueblood, 
Hazel Bergstrom, Johnny Byrnes 
(now deceased), Irene Williams, 
Marie Midkiff, and Bessie Berg- 
strom. 


Before State Highway Engineer D. 
C. Greer presents Bessie Bergstrom 
with her 45-year certificate and 
pin, a co-worker's daughter gives 
her a bouquet of roses. Seven-year- 
old Jane is the daughter of Phyllis 
Wallace. The roses are part of the 
tribute from friends in Accounting 
Division. 


ability of group insurance.” 

Besides Kinney and the aforemen- 
tioned from the Main Offices in Aus- 
tin, there are several District em- 
ployees who also belong in the 40- 
year bracket. One of these is a Dis- 
trict Engineer—L. D. Cabaniss. Cab- 
aniss has headed District 1 at Paris 
for thé past eleven years. 

Before becoming District Engineer, 
Cabaniss served in various capacities. 
He began his career in 1919. For five 
years he worked as a Chainman, Rod- 
man, Instrumentman, and Inspector 
before enrolling at Texas A & M Col- 
lege. 

In 1927 Cabaniss returned to the 
fold. By 1938 he had advanced to 
Senior Resident Engineer. Five years 
later he resigned to accept an Army 
commission as first lieutenant. Dur- 
ing World War II he served three 


years with the Corps of Engineers, 
saw action in the China-Burma-India 
Theater, and attained the rank of 
major. 

After the war, Cabaniss continued 
his career in District 1. Shortly there- 
after, he was promoted to Assistant 
District Engineer. Less than four 
years later, he transferred to District 
6 in that capacity. One month later 
he became District Engineer. The 
next year Cabaniss again transferred, 
this time back to District 1 with his 
current title. 

In addition to Departmental du- 
ties, Cabaniss finds time for civic ac- 
tivities, including the Lions Club and 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. 

Another long-time employee is H. 
P. Krause, who is presently Engineer 
III (Senior Resident Engineer) for 
DeWitt and Lavaca Counties. 

After graduating from LaGrange 
High School in 1918, Krause enrolled 
in the Colorado School of Mines. 
Three years later he began work for 
the Department under the old Coun- 
ty System 
ties did the work and the Depart- 
ment put up part of the money. 


a system where the coun- 


“My title at that time was Rodman 
and I was paid $60 per month,” says 
Krause. 

Since then he has been continuous- 
ly employed in District 13, the Yoak- 
um District. Continuous, that is, ex- 
cept for a two-week period when the 
Resident Engineer’s office was closed 
due to lack of work. According to 
Krause, it was not unusual in those 
days for a District to run out of work. 

District 10 (Tyler) can also boast 
of an active employee with outstand- 
ing longevity. For 43 years, James V. 
Gilstrap has been an hourly em- 
ployee. 

“I started in Smith County in 1919 
under D. K. Caldwell,” Gilstrap said. 
“My first job was tailing a fresno (a 
dirt-moving implement). The changes 
in dirt moving as well as all other 
phases of road construction and main- 
tenance during the years since that 
time have indeed been amazing.” 

Calling it a “far cry from a two-up 


slip or a three-up fresno (implements 
pulled by two or three mules) to the 
huge scrapers. moving dirt today,” 
Gilstrap fears that few present-day 
employees “could or would stand up 
to bucking wheelers from daylight 
‘ull dark. Most of them don’t even 
know what a wheeler was.” (For us 
young ‘uns he explained that a buck- 
ing wheeler was a mule-drawn imple- 
ment for moving earth which re- 
quired nearly as much work by the 
driver as the mule in loading or un- 
loading dirt.) Nowadays, he contin- 
ued, people push buttons and pull 
hydraulic levers. 

“On dirt hauls too long for a fres- 
no, a wheeled scraper, pulled by a 
mule, was used. Another ‘snatch team’ 
(a team hooked up for extra power) 
furnished the additional mule power 
to load the scraper’s ‘stick-bottom’ 
wagons by hand. (A wagon with 
wooden bottom which was easily re- 
moved when dirt was dumped.) 

“The hand-loading method lasted 
up to the time when trucks replaced 
the wagons. Our hours were from 
‘kin’ to ‘caint.’ We hooked the mules 
up by lantern light in the morning 
and put them back the same way at 
night. Sometimes we got off an hour 
or two early on Saturday. If you got 


This single page listed the entire 
payroll for the Texas Highway De- 
partment in 1917. 


sick or hurt—you were off without 
pay. No one ever heard or thought of 
such unbelievable things as portal-to- 
portal pay, sick leave, vacation, or 
holidays with pay. But we took Texas 
out of the mud with long hours at 
low pay and backbreaking work.” 
After a pause, Gilstrap continued. 
“With the advent of motorized equip- 
ment, I became a tractor driver. I re- 
member vividly how fast I left my 
machine on one occasion when I 
plowed into a bumblebee nest while 


pulling ditches. 


“In 1941, I was pinned under a ten- 
ton tractor when it overturned on a 
steep slope. I was impaled by the con- 
trol stick and my days as a road hand 
were almost ended. After a period of 
disability, I came back to work as a 
gang foreman. I have worked all over 
District 10 on all phases of mainte- 
nance operations.” 

Does he have any plans for retire- 
meni? ““They’re indefinite, but I hope 
to do some fishing and loafing—I’ve 
had little time for either during most 
of my 43 years work on the ‘good 
roads’.”’ 

The remaining District employee 
with 40 years or more is Holland Eg- 
gleston, Maintenance Construction 
Foreman III in the Gainesville Resi- 


dency. Eggleston began his career in 
Bastrop County in 1921. His first job 
in District 3 was as Section Foreman 
in March 1924. Through the years he 
has served as Maintenance Foreman 
and Senior Maintenance Foreman. 
Besides those still with the Depart- 


ment, who are the other employees 
whose names stand out on Depart- 
mental records for having 40 years or 
more service? Willie Duval, Austin 
Office Bridge Division; Erin Brad- 
field, Austin Office Operations Divi- 
sion; Bert Hedick, District 17; Walter 
E. Suter, District 20; William H. Gar- 
rett, District 5; and Troy Hoskins, 
District 11. All are retired. 

Erin Bradfield, who retired July 
16, was the second woman in Depart- 
mental history to receive recognition 
for 40 years of service. “Forty years 
gO fast, Erin \sard. 
and wonder where it went. 
don’t count the calendar years, it 
doesn’t seem long.” 

Erin was one of the earliest em- 
ployees. She joined the Department 
on September 25, 1920. This was 
three years after the 35th Legislature 
created the Highway Department and 
one month after woman suffrage was 
ratified. 

At the time she was given a tempo- 


“You wake up 
If you 


| 


Examining papers used during the dawn of a Departmental career which 
began over four decades ago is Harry Randolph of Motor Vehicle 
Division. 


rary job in the Registration Depart- 
ment. “We were told the boy or girl 
writing the most receipts would be 
given permanent employment,” ex- 
plained Erin. “I really wrote fast.” 
Her poeg eee paid off with a $65 
per month offer. “In that group were 
many of the Stine employees who 
today are counted among my most 
treasured friends. 

“We were so close and appreciated 
our work. It was hard to get a job 
with the Department—there were al- 
most no vacancies whatsoever. Why? 
Nobody quit.” 

She thought a while and then tried 
to explain the esprit de corps which 
existed then. 

“We worked six days a week and 
many hours overtime for which we 
got neither pay nor time off. But we 
didn’t mind at all—we were starting 
this Highway Department.” 

According to Erin, expansion be- 

“Then we 
roads. You 


gan with the depression. 


really began building 
knew your job and you got it done. 
When the speed-up started, we didn’t 
have enough machines to really help 
with our work.” 

sounded like 
“We'd 
all go for dinner, sing a while, and 


Working overtime 
fun, the way she described it. 
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In 1933, Harry Randolph filled out 
this form required of all account- 
ants making state audits. 


Before her retirement in July, Erin Bradfield was honored with parties 
and presents by Austin Office friends. Here she chats with Gloria Sharaf, 
left, [See To and From Our Readers} and Sylvia Keeble at one of the 


luncheons. 


have the best time before finishing 
our work,” she said with a glimmer 
in her blue eyes. 

“A long time ago,” Erin recounted, 
“the men took up smoking cigars. 
The women didn’t like that so they 
went to the State Highway Engineer. 
He issued an order forbidding cigar 
smoking. 

“Do you know what the men did 
then?” Erin asked gleefully. “They 
started chewing tobacco. The Engi- 
neer wouldn't do anything about 
that, though.” 

Except for a leave of absence dur- 
ing World War II, Erin’s Depart- 
mental tenure has been uninterrupt- 
ed. She joined the Women’s Army 
Corps as a medical technician, which 
is not surprising, considering her 
background. 

“My father, grandfather, and five 
uncles were doctors,’ she revealed. 
After twelve months of service, Erin 
returned to the Department. For ap- 
proximately fifteen years, until her 
retirement, she headed the Addresso- 
graph Section in Operations Division. 

One of the cigar-chomping engi- 
neers who pioneered along with Erin 
and the others was Willie Duval. On 
his 65th birthday, February 28, 1961, 
he terminated 41 years of service, the 
last ten of which had been as Senior 
Designing Engineer for Highway De- 
sign Division. 


Like the other pioneers, Duval was 
witness to and part of the Depart- 
ment’s development days, days of toil 
and turmoil, when an embryonic or- 
ganization struggled to get Texas out 
of the mud. 

When Duval _ retired, TEXAS 
HIGHWAYS paid tribute to him 
with a story, entitled, ““They’ve Come 
A Long Way Together.” In the arti- 
cle Duval described early roads in 
nlhexas: 

“Roads were gravel and caliche, 
with an occasional stretch of tar- 
topped riding surface. Every road was 


a turtle-back with a high crown 
which sloped to. each side. To drive 
on this surface, cars literally had to 
straddle the middle of the road. 
When two cars met, the roads were 
so narrow that one car would have 
to pull onto the right of way to let 
the other pass. The roads were full 
of disastrous ‘chugholes’ because 
there was no control over the base.” 


Duval pointed out that Texas was 
the first state to use wide, flat ditches. 

During his kaleidoscopic career, 
Duval helped promote automation in 
the area of specifications. For this he 
assisted in concocting a coding sys- 
tem which utilizes magnetic tapes and 
computers, and provides answers in a 
few minutes that would take a man 
three weeks to complete. Said he, 
“Before that I used to spend a month 
sometimes working up answers.” 


Duval is now operating a ranch 
near Dripping Springs. 

Fishing after retirement appeals to 
Engineer IV (Supervising Resident 
Engineer) William H. Garrett, Lub- 
bock District, who retired at the end 
of July with 42 years of Departmental 
service. 

“I hope to spend as much time as 
possible fishing—the thing I like to 
do most,” declared Garrett, who add- 
ed, “Of course, professionally, I will 
do whatever I can to promote high- 
ways. I think the transportation prob- 


At his testimonial dinner, a 40-year service certificate, a desk, chair, and 
lamp are bestowed upon Bert Hedick (standing). With Hedick are Mr. 
and Mrs. C. B. Thames. District Engineer Thames said it is "regrettable 
that the Highway Department will lose a man as valuable as Bert 


Hedick." 


lem is in its infancy and will never 
be solved completely.” 

Garrett’s career began in Coleman 
County on January 20, 1920. He was 
a Chainman at $3 per day. When the 
project was completed three years 
later, he was receiving an Instrument- 
man’s salary: $120 per month. 

From Coleman County, Garrett 
traveled throughout the District and 
State, working where needed. Oppor- 
tunities were plentiful for applying 
lessons learned via the International 
Correspondence School. 

He was promoted to Assistant Resi- 
dent Engineer in 1927. At that time 
he was helping in construction of a 
bridge across the large concrete dam 
at Cisco. 


To Garrett, the most noticeable 
changes in the Department have been 
caused by the war. But the two things 
most benefitting state employees, he 
thinks, are innovation of the Retire- 
ment System and the Texas Public 
Employees Association. 

As a “small tribute to a man who 
has devoted his entire career to the 
Department,” District 17’s reporter 
W. J. Byford submitted the follow- 
ing on Bert Hedick. Hedick retired 
in 1961 with 40 years of service. 


Byford wrote, ““Hedick’s employ- 
ment with the Highway Department 
reads like a chronicle of the develop- 
ment of the system. Hedick’s first po- 
sition was a part-time job as Unit I 
plans checker in Austin while com- 
pleting his education. Upon gradua- 
tion he was transferred to Kleberg 
County where he inspected limestone- 
rock asphalt surfacing of a state high- 
way.” 

Byford then described Hedick’s du- 
ties as County Engineer, Resident 
Engineer, and Supervising Resident 
Engineer. The latter was the posi- 
tion Hedick held in the Brenham 
Residency prior to his retirement in 
1961. 

Byford said Hedick was “often re- 
ferred to as a_ perfectionist,” being 
rankled by misspelled words and 
everyday jobs that remained undone. 
According to the reporter, Hedick 
also “gained a considerable reputa- 


tion as one who was highly conscious 
of expenditures of state funds. The 
smallest item did not escape scrutiny.” 

With his wife, Hedick continues 
living in Brenham. 

A contemporary of Hedick’s was 
Troy Hoskins. Hoskins joined the 
Department in 1919, working in 
Smith County as a Grader Operator. 

Team Foreman, Section Foreman, 
and Maintenance Foreman are other 
titles held by Hoskins during his 40- 
year tenure. When he retired in 1960, 
the District 11 employee was a Senior 
Maintenance Foreman. 


Still another deserving acclaim is 
Walter E. Suter. A professional en- 
gineer, Suter retired with 41 years 
service in June, 1961. He was then 
serving as Supervising Resident En- 
gineer in Brenham, his home town. 

Suter’s career started as a Rodman 
for $2.50 per day in Washington 
County under G. A. Bracher. At that 
time, Bracher was County Engineer; 
later he became District Engineer at 
Beaumont. For seven years Suter 
served in various capacities, until be- 
coming Assistant Resident Engineer 
in Cherokee County. In 1930, he too 
transferred to the Beaumont District. 

Among men who have worked with 
and for him, Suter is known as a 
“good organizer,’ and as _ having 
“good relations with contractors al- 
though he insisted on work being 
done right.” 


Two employees who have marked 
40 years or more with the Depart- 
ment are no longer living. Joe S. 
Gresham died only a few months ago. 
Says Mulkey Owens, Assistant District 
Engineer for District 14, “Gresham’s 
43 years with the Department began 
in 1919 when he was a Draftsman in 
Austin and included service in count- 
less capacities, including that of Sen- 
ior Resident Engineer. At the time 
of his death in June, Gresham was 
an Engineer V (District Construction 
Engineer).” 

According to Owens, Gresham’s 
main duties in recent years involved 
coordination, planning, and construc- 
tion of asphalt work in District 14. 

District 10’s Thomas A. McBride, 


Of more recent vintage is this pic- 
ture snapped after C. S. Kinney re- 
ceived his 40-year service award 
in 1959 from the Commission—and 
fishing equipment from fellow em- 
ployees. Through the Highway De- 
sign Engineer's window looms the 
State Capitol. 


who joined the Department in 1921, 
is the other 40-year employee who 
died. At the time of his death in 
1961, McBride was a Senior Mainte- 
nance Supervisor. He had been with 
the Tyler District since 1921, when 
he was a Mechanic in Smith County. 
In the interim he progressed to Ware- 
houseman, Special Sign Foreman, 
Equipment Supervisor, and Mainte- 
nance Supervisor. 


From their remarkable plateau, 
what do those still employed see on 
the highway horizon? The general 
consensus seems to be that additional 
construction of divided highways will 
accompany a reduction in lives lost. 
One thinks that all the roads will one 
day have divided lanes. 

A reduction in fatalities was also 
predicted despite an expected in- 
crease in auto registration. Harry 
Randolph of the Motor Vehicle Di- 
vision noted an increase of 125,000 
vehicles per year for the past decade. 
Whatever the future brings, one 
thing is sure. With employees such 
as these 40-year-or-more award recipi- 
ents, the Highway Department’s hori- 
zon is bright. 


Assistant State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall examines gold and 
blue cuff links presented him by the Texas Turnpike Authority as 
Charles Purnell (left), chief counsel for the Authority, leans over for a 
closer look. Charles F. Hawn (right), member of the Turnpike board 
of directors, was also honored with a set of cuff links as were Petry 
and Woodward. 


turnpike 
anniversary 


Jim Allen, secretary-treasurer of the Texas Turnpike Authority, con- 
gratulates Highway Commission members Herbert C. Petry Jr. and Hal 
Woedward for a job well done. Occasion was the fifth anniversary 
luncheon held August 27 by the Authority. 
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The Texas Highway Commission 
and Assistant State Highway Engi- 
neer J. C. Dingwall traveled north 
last month to help celebrate the five- 
year-old birthday of the Dallas-Fort 
Worth Turnpike. 

Fifty-four ‘Turnpike employees 
gathered at the Howard Johnson res- 
taurant half way between Fort Worth 
and Dallas to receive their five-year 
service pins. Members of the Authori- 
ty board of directors, which include 
Highway Commissioners Herbert C. 
Petry Jr., Charles F. Hawn, and Hal 
Woodward, were given gold and blue 
cuff links for their work with the 
Turnpike. 

But the man who probably had 
more to do with the actual construc- 
tion and operation of the highway it- 
self was J. C. Dingwall. Dingwall 
served as engineer-manager for the 
giant project—overseeing the sale of 
bonds, engineering work, and actual 
construction. It was also his job to 
work out the details of how tolls 
would be collected and checked, the 
vacation and sick leave time of nu- 
merous men at the toll gates, and the 
general operating procedures of the 
entire system. . 

Dingwall resigned as head of High- 
way Design in June 1955 to work 
with the Authority until completion 
of the superhighway. He remained 
with the organization through De- 
cember 1957 and then returned to 
the Highway Department as Assistant 
State Highway Engineer. 

For his work in seeing the turnpike 

to completion, Dingwall received a 
set of cuff links—blue letters on a 
gold background with a small ruby 
set at the bottom of the letters. A 20- 
foot cake, part of the anniversary 
luncheon and built like the turnpike 
complete with overpasses and shoul- 
ders, was served to luncheon guests 
and motorists stopping at the restau- 
rant. 
Daily traffic count on the turnpike 
has more than doubled since it was 
first opened on August 27, 1957. 
When the highway bonds are paid 
off, the turnpike and all its properties 
will be turned over to the Highway 
Department. 


a save avatar ae 


The wooden deck bridge on the Brazos 


River near Dennis had been in continu- 


ous use since 1898. With completion of 
a new concrete structure this spring, 
the 63-year-old bridge was finally dis- 


mantled. 


A race between a_ horse-drawn 
buggy and a Model T Ford was the 
highlight of dedication ceremonies 
this spring for a new bridge on State 
Highway 1543 on the Brazos River 
near Dennis. The buggy beat the 
1922 Model T by several yards. 

Local citizens thought the race ap- 
propriate since the old bridge was 
built in 1898 at the site of an early 
day ferry crossing. The bridge was re- 


cently dismantled and salvaged. How- 
ever, the old “weak bridge,” with its 
huge multiple strand wire cables, 
wooden deck and rock abutments 
supported by timber piling, will re- 
main in memory as a real engineer- 
ing feat. 

Construction on the new bridge be- 
gan in July 1961 several hundred 
yards east of the old bridge that had 
served the area for more than 60 


Horse-drawn buggy races a 1922 Model T Ford in cele- 
bration of the new bridge on the Brazos River near Den- 
nis, fifteen miles southwest of Weatherford. In this in- 
stance the horse outran the auto. 


Hundreds of wire strands were used in each supporting 
cable on the old bridge. 


J. W. Renfro, Engineering Assistant Il 
District 2 


years. The new structure is 859 feet 
long and has twelve 40-foot pan 
girder spans and one 379-foot con- 
tinuous I-beam unit spanning the 
main river channel. 

The bridge withstood its first on- 
slaught from the Brazos River with 
flying colors during the recent rains 
in this area as the water reached 
within five feet of calculated high 
water. 
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Luke L. Patrenella Jr. 


Travel and Information Division 


Have you ever been on an Easter 
egg hunt where the object of search 
was not a source of dietetic energy— 
but atomic energy? 

Indulgence in this childhood game 
—updated for the Nuclear Age—was 
part of the recent specialized training 
of 132 members of the Texas High- 
way Department. 

These radiological monitoring 
also known as radiological 


trainees 
instrument operators—were taught to 
carry out the most basic tenet of the 
Highway Department. 

To wit: 

Determine which highways in the 
Texas Highway System are safe for 
travel after a nuclear blast or release 
of atomic radiation in a transport ac- 
cident and to protect the traveling 
public using those highways. 

The trainees—drawn from 
ranks of all 25 Districts in t 
Highway Department—w 
ed by Chester D. H 
Safety Instructor 
vision. And 4 
ings, it W¢ 


millic dents to 


radioactive element 
ts gamma rays and is used 
eld training and for calibrating 
the survey instruments). 

Students on the search didn’t carry 
Easter baskets. Instead, they moved 
around the area with bright yellow 
instruments. These instruments, 
known as survey meters and operated 
by batteries, spat out static noises 
when the source was approached. 

That part of the training reminis- 
cent of a child’s spring excursion in 
search of brightly colored eggs actual- 
ly had a few elements that could be 
worked into a pretty good British 
thriller. 


M. U. Ferrari, Engineer III in Main- 
tenance Operations, looks into a 
dosimeter, which has an internal 
scale [see drawing at right) 
charged by the dosimeter charger 
CDV - 750. When the dosimeter is 
exposed to radiation, this built-up 
charge is discharged, and it gives 
a reading on the internal scale. 


For example, the “Easter eggs” 
(radioactive sources) are kept in a 
lead pig furnished by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. All five sources 
fit neatly into holes that confine the 
radioactive elements. The lead block 
that houses these sources is so heavy 
it takes two men—unless one of them 
is a weight-lifting enthusiast—to lift 
it. 

And when Hudlow is not teac 
classes, the block is stored 1 
cially-built concrete blo 
cently erected specific 
pose in the Mair 
yard of Distri 


xclusive”’ 


inderwent three days 
e training by the instructor 
the Insurance Division. And 
while the Insurance Division accom- 
plished the training, the Maintenance 
Operations Division was responsible 
for overall emergency operational 
readiness. 

Hudlow, experienced in group 
leadership training and _ instruction, 
taught the classes usually with 
trainees from four Districts at a time 
—with an average of five employees 
from each District. 


Equipment and Procurement Divi- 
sion assembled, checked out, and de- 
livered the instruments to the various 
Districts prior to class time. 

Trainees received instruction in 
basic radiation physics, nuclear weap- 
on characteristics, probability of fall- 
out disposition, fallout and_ the 
winds, calculations of dosage and dose 
rates—and description, calibration, 
and reading of instruments. 


All this instruction—with Precau- 
tion as the watchword 
one important thing: 


adds up to 


Preparedness in the event of an 
alarm being sounded for any emer- 
gency, where highway facilities might 
be endangered by radiation. 

That alarm may. come in one of 


two warning sounds. 

It might be a steady noise that con- 
tinues relentlessly for three minutes. 

Or it might be a warbling sound. 

The steady noise alerts that atomic 
attack is imminent. 

Take cover! The attack is already 
happening. . . . That’s the meaning 
in the warbled message. 

And if either of these foreboding 
sounds bites into the relative quiet of 
the atmosphere, it signals these 
Twentieth Century Minutemen to 
consider themselves “mobilized.” 


A nuclear attack may come in one 
of three ways, Hudlow said. 


The most desirable situation is 
when enough warning is given, to 
evacuate if necessary. 


cee 


hem Saldana) 
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ool Hiss COUTSE,. 
especially wise one in such prime tar- 
get areas as those heavy in industry 
or containing military installations.” 

Then there is the situation where 
a warning is given—but there is no 
time to evacuate. 

“Take cover,’ Hudlow said. “The 
important thing is to seek shelter— 
preferably underground—away from 
the blast and heat touched off by the 
strike.” 

(Once in shelter, the person in an 
atomic attack receives news about the 
“outside” world by tuning in Conel- 
rad. Anywhere in the United States, 
Conelrad may be tuned in at 640 or 
1,240 kilocycles on the dial.) 

While none of the three possible 


situations of nuclear attack is desir- 
able, the worst of the trio is the one 
where there is no warning. 

“No warning .. . just an attack,” 
Hudlow said. 

“Suddenly you see a bright, white 
light. If you stay in it for even a mat- 
ter of seconds, you will be badiy 
burned. Immediately seek protection 
from heat and from flying debris 
ranging from glass and brick to ob- 
jects of all kinds. Then preparations 
must be made for protection against 
the radioactive particles that begin to 
fall out of the atomic cloud within 
an hour after detonation.”’ 

Hudlow said the only good thing 
about radiation—‘if there is any- 
thing good about it’—is that it does 
not remain at a constant level. 

“It starts to decay almost immedi- 
ately,” he said. “By decay, we mean 
it decays in half lifes and a small- 
er quantity is progressively present to 
cause its damage to living organisms. 

“But this decay is a slow process, 
and it may take two to three weeks 
for fallout radiation to decay to the 
extent that people may come out of 
shelters without danger. It may take 
years for the crater of a strike to 
reach a radiation level safe for hu- 
man occupancy (or something simi- 
Tar) 

During any of the three possible 
occurrences of nuclear attack, where 
are the radiological monitoring 
trainees? 

There is no special protection for 
them and they must take shelter too. 


Actually, their instructions are not 
to begin monitoring the highways 
until it is safe for everyone to come 
out. 


When the ALL CLEAR signal is 
given, the radiological monitoring 
trainees snap into action. Coming out 


Chester D. Hudlow (on desk), Safe- 
ty Instructor in the Insurance Divi- 
sion, discusses the course of inten- 
sive training for Radiological In- 
strument Operators with Corneil 
G. Curtis Jr., Director of the Insur- 
ance Division. 


of shelter, they go out in teams of 
two to three men—with survey me- 
ters. 

The survey meters are used to 
measure the radioactive fallout con- 
taminating the highways. The opera- 
tor moves the instrument around 
with him over any given area, and 
the instrument renders the radiation 
level on a meter built into the top 
of the instrument. Amateur shutter- 
bugs will recognize the principle as 
similar to that of the built-in light 
meter on their favorite camera. 

These operators also use another 
bright yellow instrument in_ their 
field work. Known as dosimeters, they 
are short tubular objects slightly larg- 
er than a fountain pen and are read 
by putting to the eye like a telescope. 

Readings—taken on an_ internal 
scale—give the accumulated radiation 
dosage the operator has absorbed. 
And like other measurements taken 
off field survey meters, readings from 
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Mrs. Betty Forister, Clerk Typist Il in Maintenance 
Operations, displays two of the survey meters used 
by Radiological Instrument Operators. On the left 
is a medium range CDV-710. The CDV -720 high 
range on the right is for use in areas of heavy con- 
tamination during time of emergency. 


While O. F. Henderson, Assistant Chief Engineer of Mainte- 
nance Operations, holds the map, M. U. Ferrari, Engineer 
Ill in Maintenance Operations, points out simulated radio- 
logical fallout areas in Texas caused by a theoretical mul- 
tiple bomb strike. (X's on the map are strikes, and cross- 
hatched markings indicate high-intensity areas.) 


dosimeters are in roentgens. 

When the readings show radiation 
in an area is such that prolonged ex- 
posure could cause physical damage, 
here are some of the courses of ac- 
tion: Barricades may be set up to 
close off the highway to traffic. Or 
minimum speed signs will be posted 
in the area so that traffic passing 
through will not tarry and thereby 
pick up dangerous accumulated dos- 
age. Or in some instances, detour 
signs will be set up ahead of contami- 
nated areas to route traffic around 
these areas. 

Of course, where radiation is neg- 
ligible, the roads are kept open to traf- 
fic without any restrictions. 

After a team has monitored a des- 
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ignated area, they come out of the 
field and are themselves monitored 
for possible contamination, Hudlow 
said. Showers and a change of cloth- 
ing are in order. The water used for 
showering—or, for that matter, water 
used for any purpose — must be 
checked out for possible radioactivity. 
And contaminated clothing or waste 
water must be disposed of in a man- 
ner so as not to be detrimental. 

Each member of the Texas High- 
way Department who has _ been 
trained as an operator carries in his 
wallet a card signed by D. C. Greer, 
State Highway Engineer. The card 
certifies that he “has been trained in 
the use of radiological monitoring in- 
struments for the purpose of conduct- 


ing radiological surveys on any ‘Tex- 
as Highway.” 

A card of identity, yes. 

But a uniform of identity, no. 

Hudlow said respirators and _ pro- 
tective clothing with tight cuffs are 
sometimes advisable against radioac- 
tive dust. Usually, the radiological in- 
strument operators wear just ordinary 
street or work clothing. 

“After all,” Hudlow concluded, 
“nothing he could wear outside of a 
good three- to four-inch-thick suit of 
lead armor would provide substantial 
protection against gamma rays. 

“And you can imagine how much 
monitoring he’d get done lugging 
that many hundreds of pounds 
around with him.” 


DISTRICT II a 
November 7-9, 


District 11—Printes Chandler, Tracy Hayes, 
and W. O. Womack, Maintenance Construc- 
tion Foremen; J. N. Dominey, Supervising 
Maintenance Engineer; James D. Kirkland, 
Radio Specialist; and Joe M. King, Shop 
Foreman, District 12 (Houston) —Louis R. 
Lindley, Radio Mechanic; O. I. Rader, Dis- 
trict Administrative Engineer; Robert I. 
Clanton, Kenneth C. Hale, Skilled Laborers 
and James E. Huebner, Semi-skilled Laborer. 
District 17 (Bryan) —Theodore F. Davis, 
Hosea W. Ely, and Dhuard M. Shannon, 
Maintenance Construction Foremen; James 
L. Harvey, Communications Superintendent; 
and Robert H. Schleider, Supervising Main- 
tenance Engineer. And District 20 (Beau- 
mont) —C. H. Brown, District Maintenance 
Engineer; Bennie R. Marberry Sr., Com- 
munications Superintendent; and Nathan 
L. Bellair, Gilbert E. Henley, and James P. 
Jones, Maintenance Construction Foreman. 


DISTRICT 10 at Tyler, 


November 14-16, 196 
' 


District 10—Travis Brooks, Engineering As- 
sistant II; John E. Cook, Skilled Laborer; and 
Royal EL: Wee, D: D. Rousseau, and Hubert 
Snyder, Maintenance Construction Foremen. 
District 1 (Paris) —T. M. Hagood Jr., Senior 
Traffic Engineer; G. W. Davis, Radio Me- 
chanic; and W. B. Barrett, R. A. Jackson, 
and R. C. McAfee, Maintenance Construction 
Foremen. District 18 (Dallas) —Brad H. Lytle, 
Senior Maintenance Engineer; Leon G. Har- 
ris, Maintenance Construction Superintend- 
ent; and Curtis A. James, Robert L. Law- 
rence Jr., and Oscar L. Stewart, Maintenance 
Construction Foremen. And District 19 (At- 
lanta) —Jack H. Gibbons, Maintenance Con- 
struction Foreman; L. T. Pilant, Maintenance 
Construction Supervisor; Freddie J. Johnson 
Jr., Engineering Clerk; and L. J. Daniel and 
Leslie W. Duke, Skilled Laborers. 


DISTRICT 2 at Fort Worth, 
November 28-30, 1961: 
District 2—Billie E. Davis, Supervising 
Maintenance Engineer; Walter C. Allen, 
Maintenance Construction Foreman III; Car- 
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los L. Webb, and David C. Plumlee, Skilled 
Laborers; and Earnest C. Clay and Floyd J. 
Kelley, Maintenance Construction Foremen. 
District 3 (Wichita Falls) —Paul W. Brooks, 
Charlie A. Hobbs, and Loyd E. Tucker, 
Maintenance Construction Foremen; Kern T. 
Choate, Electric Department; and Martin S. 
Nelson, Engineering Aide. District 9 (Waco) 
—George Cleveland, Senior Maintenance En- 
gineer; David C. Fowler, Jim L. Hamilton, 
and Buford E. Turner, Maintenance Con- 
struction Foremen III; and William C. Forst, 
Common Laborer. And District 23 (Brown- 
wood) —Gordon Smith, Assistant District En- 
gineer; and John E. Black, Larkin C. Cleve- 
land, Floyd T. Forehand, and J. Dean Mun- 
sell, Maintenance Construction Foremen III. 


DISTRICT 6 at Od 


December 5-7, 

District 6—H. S. Wallace, Maintenance 
Construction Superintendent; Brawley Beau- 
champ, Engineering Aide IV; Forrest Mc- 
Cleery, Maintenance Construction Foreman 
II; Elder R. McCarty and William N. Yeary, 
Maintenance Construction Foremen; Kenneth 
J. Plunkett, Engineering Assistant II; and 
R. W. Foster, Materials Analyst. District 7 
(San Angelo) —R. N. Jennings, District Main- 
tenance Engineer; W. P. Fulgim, Engineering 
Aide IV; H. P. Largent, Maintenance Con- 
struction Foreman III; Hubert R. Fields, 
Maintenance Construction Foreman; and 
Scottie Houston, Maintenance Construction 
Foreman III. District 22 (Del Rio) —Jesse P. 
Beckett, Maintenance Construction Superin- 
tendent; William L. Ford, Maintenance Con- 
struction Foreman III; Robert E. Gallaway, 
Communications Superintendent; and George 
Brooke and Bayles Roe, Maintenance Con- 
struction Foremen. And District 24 (El Paso) 
—Leroy J. Wallen, Supervising Maintenance 
Engineer; Morris K. Brown, Ted R. Karber. 
and Roy J. Long, Maintenance Construction 
Foremen III; and Elmer C. Newton, Com- 
munications Superintendent. 
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District 5—Elzie H. Browne, Robert D. 


Rogers, and Joseph W. Williams, Mainte- 
nance Construction Foremen; James W. King, 
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Engineer III; and Dwight H. Carver, Radio 
Specialist II. District 4 (Amarillo) —Kenneth 
J. Blanton, Communications Superintendent 
I; James M. Harris, Supervising Maintenance 
Engineer; and Carl O. Brown, B. E. Dyer. 
and Gordon S. Taylor, Maintenance Con- 
struction Foremen. District 8 (Abilene) —N. 
A. Billingsley Jr., Senior Laboratory Engi- 
neer; George M. Williams, Maintenance Con- 
struction Supervisor; and R. R. Lusk, Joe M. 
Middleton, and J. A. Moore, Maintenance 
Construction Foremen. And District 25 (Chil- 
dress) —Herbert W. Edmondson and Curtis 
L. Kidwell, Maintenance Construction Fore- 
man; Jack F. Sanders, Radio Specialist; and 
Albert B. Johnson Jr. and James H. Swar- 
ingen, Skilled Laborers. 


District 16—J. L. Vernor, Engineering As- 
sistant I; Ismael (Mike) Salinas, Radio Spe- 
cialist; and Karl R. Kutzer, Leonard M. Ma- 
honey, and Robert McFarland, Maintenance 
Construction Foremen III. District 13—Cecil 
Rowan, Radio Specialist; Vernon Matusek, 
Engineering Assistant; and Melvin E. Bay- 
less, O. G. Marling, and C. H. Vaughan, 
Maintenance Construction Foremen. District 
15 (San Antonio) —Charles W. Strayhorn, 
Senior Maintenance Engineer; Troy D. Blan- 
kenship, James B. Brady, and Burton R. 
Wood, Maintenance Construction Foremen; 
and David B. Wray, Radio Specialist. And 
District 21 (Pharr)—Ross L. Fitzpatrick, 
Traffic Engineer; V. F. Scribner, Radio Spe- 
cialist; Derrell M. Carter, Maintenance Con- 
struction Foreman III; and R. A. McMullin 
and J. M. Medina, Maintenance Construction 
Foremen. 


District 14—John L. Wilder, Supervising 
Maintenance Engineer; Joe Brooks, Maury 
M. Crow, Neil Gibbs, and Thomas F. Grif- 
fith, Maintenance Construction Foremen III; 
Horace L. Hamm, Sign Supervisor; Paul F. 
Kieke, Communications Superintendent I]; 
and M. U. Ferrari, Engineer III in Mainte- 
nance Operations. 
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WARM TRIBUTE 


Kilgore News Herald, on recognition 
given State Highway Engineer D. C. 
Greer's 35 years of Departmental serv- 
ice—''When the hearing opened Tues- 
day, Mr. Greer seemed surprised and 
somewhat overcome at the warm and 
generous tributes paid him by .. . [the 
State Highway Commissioners] and oth- 
ers. The compliments they paid him were 
well-deserved . . . in our books, Dewitt 
Greer is tops—as a state official, high- 
way expert, citizen and Christian gen- 
tleman."' 


Dallas Morning News, also lauding 
Greer—''As its [The Department's] di- 
recting head for the last 22 years, De- 
witt Greer has been the embodiment 
of technical skill combined with vision 
and honest dedication to the job." 


MORE MAJOR PROJECTS 


Houston Press, in a letter from Editor 
George Carmack to his readers—''We 
have long had a feeling that there are 
far too many small contracts—that there 
are too many ‘bits and pieces’ in con- 
struction jobs—that the Department's 
construction is spread out too thin— 
that there's too much ‘nibble and nab- 
ble’ rather than picking out major jobs 
and concentrating on them to get them 
finished. 

‘This is the day of major projects— 
projects large enough to make it eco- 
nomical to use the biggest, most mod- 
ern, most effective equipment that is 
available. 

“Certainly an age of science that 
could find a way to set off an atomic 
bomb or put a man in orbit around the 
earth or even talk seriously about put- 
ting men on the moon could find a way 
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to cover or otherwise protect a con- 
struction job so rains would not halt 
work. 

Let me close this letter as | started 
it— 

"This is no criticism of the Texas High- 
way Department. 

"Its integrity has no stauncher de- 
fender than The Houston Press... ."' 


LITTER LETTERS 


Kerrville Times, editorially plugging 
for more responsive public support of 
their — anti-litter = campaign—''What's 
wrong with us? Are we becoming such 
hopeless slobs that beer cans, broken 
bottles, heaps of paper and other as- 
sorted filth lining our roads and public 
places are a normal, accepted part of 
the American Way of Life? 

“This blight on the land requires ur- 
gent, immediate action. Every person 
that loves these hills are urged to write 
us a letter giving . . . their pledge of 
support to conquer this veritable tidal 
wave of trash." 


A BIG ITEM 


Wichita Falls Times, in reiterating rea- 
sons why a proposed $6 million six-coun- 
ty highway construction program will be 
beneficial—''In a road program of this 
size, cost is a big item of economic con- 
sequences but there are other factors of 
equal significance. 

“One of these is the effect the proj- 
ects will have on modernizing the high- 
way transportation system in this area. 
. . . Another is the additional traffic 
safety that is provided. . . . Good high- 
ways aftect land values. They promote 
commerce and tourism. They reduce the 
cost of travel and transport to those who 
use them." 
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FOR WATER LOVERS 


Laredo Times, datelined Austin— 
Texas motor boat owners will reap the 
first concrete rewards from the regis- 
tration requirement of the Water Safe- 
ty Act this year when the State High- 
way Department launches its public boat 
ramp project. 


More than 185,000 owners of motor 
boats of 10 horsepower or more have 
paid registration fees ranging from $1 
to $12.50 since the act went into effect 
in January, 1960. Now there's enough 
surplus to meet that provision that calls 
for using extra funds for construction of 
public boat ramps throughout the state. 

", . . the Highway Department is 
ready to pick locations for the 40 boat 
ramp projects to be built with a regis- 
tration surplus of about $200,000." 


NOT NOW 


Corpus Christi Caller, via its news 
service— 'D. C. Greer, Texas State 
Highway engineer, Tuesday recom- 
mended that the Louisiana-Texas Hug- 
the-Coast Highway Association delay 
for the present a request that U.S. High- 
way || be extended from New Orleans 
to Brownsville. 


The application . . . probably would 
be rejected at this time due to the de- 
ficiencies that are present,’ Greer said." 


BACK WHEN 


Brownwood Bulletin, in an article con- 
tributed from a De Leon correspondent 
—''De Leon's main street now looks 
about the way it did back when there 
was no pavement. 

"The cause? Well, a new highway 
(Texas 16) is being built from Comanche 
to De Leon and it seems that the Main 


street of De Leon is affected by the con- 
struction work. 


Since the heavy five inch rains, folks 
bog down when they get out in the 
street as the construction crews have all 
of the pavement up. When it's not rain- 
ing, the street is dusty." 


OFF BEAT 


Bonham Favorite, saying—' ‘Collectors 
of off-beat signs are giving the Texas 
Highway Department quite a few head- 
aches. 

Dewitt C. Greer, state highway en- 
gineer, reports the department has re- 
placed at least 75 signs at Bug Tussle. 


"It seems the Bug Tussle signs are 
special favorites of college and high 
school boys and one of the signs can be 
found in almost every high school gym- 
nasium and on the campus of most ev- 
ery college in this area, Greer says. 


"Some other off-beat town names 
whose signs are favorites among the col- 
lectors are Dial, Telephone, Jot ‘Em 


Down, and Hail." 


A TRAFFIC AID 


Brazosport Facts (Freeport), pointing 
out that—''An extension of Highway 
288 in Freeport to aid traffic flow to 
Brazos Harbor was authorized late 
Wednesday by the Texas Highway De- 
partment. 

[District Engineer W. E.] Carmi- 
chael told Mayor [C. M.] Helpinstill 
today that the plans and surveys would 
be made as soon as the preliminary work 
was completed.’ 


FOR MR. SAM 


Greenville Herald-Banner, revealing— 
"If you drive to Fort Worth via Farm- 
ersville and McKinney you will travel 
over 'Sam Rayburn Memorial Highway.’ 
It begins at McKinney and stretches 
west to the Collin County line—a smooth 
highway which is a pleasure for motor- 
ists to negotiate. 

"The resolution honoring the late 
speaker of the national house of repre- 
sentatives noted his efforts in the field 
of rural electrification and highway 


building." 


TALKING IT OVER 


Hillsboro Evening Mirror, reportorial- 
ly—'"'Jim Aiken, district highway engi- 
neer from Waco, met with local officials 
and citizens Friday to discuss various 
possibilities for improving Highway 171 
from Hillsboro to the Johnson County 
Line. 

Aiken—emphasizing that the highway 
improvement will be very expensive to 
the state, the county, and the city— 
said that the project, if undertaken, ‘will 


be several years in the making. 


NO ERROR 


Waco News-Tribune, from Associated 
Press—''The Supreme Court stopped 
Wednesday an attempt by some Am- 
arillo landowners to prevent building an 
interstate highway through the city. 

"The landowners contended that the 
law was not followed on holding a pub- 
lic hearing prior to construction of |n- 
terstate 40. 

"The Supreme Court ruled no reversi- 
ble error could be found." 


A HOT HIGHWAY 


Austin Statesman, in an August item 
—''Feel like folding with the heat? 

"Well, this highway did. A stretch of 
Central Texas road, US Highway 90 
near Praha, just gave up and buckled 
Sunday. 

"The stretch of highway from Flatonia 
to Schulenburg had been perfect. But, 
Sunday the State Highway Department 
foreman for the area had to set up de- 
tours along the shoulders of the heat- 
struck road. 

"It was back in condition again Mon- 
day, soothed, no doubt, by the relative 
coolness of nighttime air.’ 


WHEREFORE WERE THOU? 

Houston Chronicle, speculating that 
—"lt must be all that new automatic 
equipment the post office is using these 
days. 

"Two years ago Mrs. Liz Brandt of 
3704 Garrott ordered a 1960 Texas 
highway map from the highway depart- 
ment's travel and information service in 
Austin. 

lt was delivered this week—post- 
marked ‘Mar. |, 1960." "' 


LONG-AWAITED 


San Patricio County News (Sinton), 
declaring a long-awaited rerouting of 
Highways 77 and 181 was nearing ap- 
proval—''The new routes, which even- 
tually will be of expressway type con- 
struction, providing dual trattic lanes 
and accessway roadways, will be de- 
signed to handle an ever-increasing traf- 
fic load which is expected to reach a 
peak of 14,560 cars daily south of Sin- 
ton on U.S. 77 by 1980. 


“Considerable difficulty was encoun- 
tered in selecting the routes due to the 
concentration of oil and gas production 
north of Sinton, which if not outlined 
carefully would increase cost and com- 
plication of securing right-of-way." 


COSTLY REPAIRS 


Denton Record-Chronicle, aiming at 
litterbugs—''Many Texans are taking 
‘throw-away' beer containers literally. 
They are throwing them away on public 
highways and using their best pitching 
form in doing it. 


“Two weeks ago they started using 
the new directional signs along the Dal- 
las Expressway in the south part of Den- 
ton County as targets. In three days an 
estimated $2,000 in damages was count- 
ed on nine of the 10 signs that had been 
erected. 

‘Each sign costs $9 a square foot,’ 
said W. A. Standifer, assistant superin- 
tendent of the project. ‘The sign manu- 
tacturer will charge 150 per cent of this 
original cost for replacement and _ re- 
Daltse ™ 


CHANGE OF DUTY 


The Highlander (Marble Falls), an- 
nouncing— ‘District Engineer Ed Blue- 
stein announced today that effective 
September |, Supervising Resident En- 
gineer J. P. (Pete) Chaney who has had 
jurisdiction over all State Highway plan- 
ning and construction in Burnet and 
Blanco and parts of Llano Counties will 
assume the duties and responsibilities of 
District Construction Engineer [for Dis- 
trict 14]... . This job was recently va- 
cated by the late Joe Gresham." 
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Typical heavy San 
Antonio traffic on one 
inbound expressway 
that will be looking 
for parking space in 
the downtown area. 


PARKING UNDER EXPRESSWAY 
STRUCTURES 


Carl F. Braunig Jr., Senior Traffic Engineer 


District 15 


During the last fifteen years, ex- 
pressways in cities leading to central 
business districts have been built at 
the rate of hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year. Such high-capacity 
transportation facilities generate great 
volumes of downtown traffic in an 
area where present parking facilities 
often fall far short of demands. 

The lack of balance between move- 
ment and parking has always been 
a great concern to state and city au- 
thorities in the San Antonio area. In 
1955, these officials decided that 
greater effort and use of resources 
must be applied to the parking prob- 
lem to make the most efficient use 
of available space for parking facili- 
ties. 

To begin with, a City-State agree- 
ment was executed by the Texas 
Highway Department to provide pub- 
lic parking under the U. S. Highway 
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81 structure between Camden Street 
and the Texas Transit Company 
Railroad. The area is close to heavy 
business and industrial developments 
where a critical parking problem 
exists. 

Under terms of the agreement, the 
city provided acceptable plans to the 
Department that included design of 
the base and pavement, access con- 
trol, protection of bridge piers and 
general layout. In addition, the city 
assumed all financial responsibility 
and supervision of construction. 

The proposed parking area was 190 
feet by 200 feet, with about 50 per 
cent of the area under the Camden 
Street overpass. After careful grading, 
a six-inch minimum flexible base 
course was placed. The surface course 
was a dense hot-mix asphaltic con- 
crete with a one and one-half inch 
minimum thickness. 


Bridge columns are carefully pro- 
tected by curbed islands which ex- 
tend five feet six inches from the out- 
side of each column and are topped 
with an asphalt seal coat. 

The 83-vehicle parking area was 
opened to the public early in 1957. 
Operation has been on a first come- 
first served basis. Results have been 
excellent with little or no interfer- 
ence to expressway maintenance oper- 
ations. 

Regulations limit parking to single 
unit vehicles of one and one-half ton 
capacity; do not allow vehicles with 
inflammable or explosive loads; and 
prohibit peddling and advertising. 

The city is responsible for mainte- 
nance and operation of the parking 
area and facilities, including trash 
pick-up, sweeping, and the _ possible 
installation of parking meters. 

We are very enthusiastic about the 


future of public parking under high- 
way structures in urban areas. Agree- 
ments have been made with the City 
of San Antonio covering two addi- 
tional locations for parking under 
highway structures. Estimates are the 
two locations will provide more than 
500 sheltered parking spaces near the 
San Antonio central business district. 
As an added feature, a shuttle bus 
service is being considered for shop- 
pers and business people who will use 
the planned parking facilities. 

The parking policy of the Texas 
Highway Commission has placed the 
Highway Department in an excellent 
position to assist interested cities with 
sorely needed parking areas by mak- 
ing available valuable space under 
and adjacent to expressway struc- 
tures. 

The public relation benefits reaped 
from these cooperative efforts by State 
and City are enormous in the eyes of 
a grateful motoring public, 


This parking area under the U. S. Highway 81 expressway in downtown 
San Antonio is the first such venture in District 15. 


Two more parking areas have been fenced in the central business district 
and are awaiting further developments. 
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Ablaze under a canopy of clouds, this portion of Interstate Highway 45 weaves 


a gentle swath through some eleven miles of the famed East Texas piney woods. 


Pictures of El Camino del Rio 
along the Rio Grande and Interstate 
Highway 45 near Huntsville have 
been entered in the second annual 
Scenic Highway Award contest spon- 
sored by Parade Magazine, a Sunday 
newspaper supplement. 

Purpose of the contest is to en- 
courage beauty in highway design as 
well as safety and efficiency. Last year 
another section of IH 45 was among 
fifteen finalists chosen from more 
than 300 entries. 

The Texas Highway-Heavy Branch 
of Associated General Contractors 
submitted the photographs along 
with a description of each highway 
telling why the highway is worthy of 
the award. 

The four-lane, controlled-access [1H 
45 section in District 17 traverses a 


wooded area running from southeast 
of Huntsville and a connection with 
old U. S. Highway 75, south to the 
Montgomery County line. To create 
this scenic wonder, highway engineers 
capitalized on the rolling topography 
of land that, slightly more than 125 
years ago, was the site of an Indian 
trading post. Most of the section lies 
in the verdant Sam Houston Na- 
tional Forest. 

The section of El Camino del Rio 
(District 24) entered in the contest 
traverses the rough country along the 
Rio Grande between Lajitas and 
Redford. The road was selected be- 
cause it crosses the last frontier in 
Texas and because it runs through 
some of the most rugged country on 
the North American Continent. 

To be eligible, a highway must 


meet these standards: 

1. It must be a new or rebuilt high- 
way at least five miles long, opened 
to traffic after September 1961 but be- 
fore September 1962. 

2. It must be a highway for general 
use, not a highway for sightseers only. 

3. It must “drive well,” with gentle 
curves, easy grades and wide lanes, al- 
though it need not be a superhigh- 
way. 

4. It must be well-planned—with 
good use of land, minimum destruc- 
tion of property and neighborhood. 

5. It must look good, and be de- 
signed to take advantage of natural 
terrain and scenic beauty. 

A bronze plaque will be given to 
the highway commissioner for the 
winning entry and the design en- 
gineer will receive a citation. 
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MECHANICAL PIPE THREADER 


In an effort to speed installation 
and maintenance of pipe sign sup- 
ports, we recently devised a mechani- 
cal pipe threader to work off the 
winch mounted on the front of our 
sign truck. 

Work consisted of boring the left- 
hand gear case and taping the shaft 
for a 54-inch SAE thread. A 114-inch 
splined shaft (A) was then threaded 
and screwed into the winch shaft. A 
splined sleeve (B) was welded inside 
the 2-inch pipe threader (C). A yoke 
with short lever (D) was welded so 
force could be applied to the splined 
sleeve and threader. 


The splined shaft is the driving 
force which turns the threader and 
allows the die to move as it threads 
the pipe. The die is started on the 
pipe by the yoke and lever. 


The pipe is held securely in a pipe 
vise (E), while alignment is assured 
by guide (F) and stand (G) fashioned 
from a screw-type mechanical jack. 


After a pipe has been threaded, it 
can easily be cut by releasing the pipe 
vise, thereby letting the pipe rotate. 
A pipe cutter (H) can be used on the 
pipe at any desired location. The die 
is removed from the pipe by revers- 
ing the winch. Naturally, the pipe 
vise must secure the pipe to keep it 
from rotating as the die turns. 


The District Shop constructed the 
mechanical pipe threader and the to- 
tal cost was $56. Our experience to 
date shows our work is done faster 
and more efficiently, thus gaining ad- 
ditional man hours for other work. 
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William R. Clawson, Skilled Laborer 


District 9 


Comments... from the 


 @ It has just been my privilege to 
ride over the Abilene bypass. It im- 
pressed me as being one of the most 
finished pieces of work I have seen. 
_ If the Abilene and El Paso-New 
Mexico State Line jobs were to be 
judged as standards of construction 
by the Blatnick committee, many of 
our road building fraternity would 
benefit from a study of these and oth- 
er examples of your Texas highway 
_ system. 
Incidentally, I must commend your 
- Tourist Bureau representatives for 
8 r courteous and informative serv- 
ices. I have enjoyed contacts with 
_ seven of these stations and look for- 
_ward to the hospitable reception that 
always results. 


Ry i ee 


Mount Prospect, Illinois 


While my family and I were ona 
to Kerrville, we were unlucky 
enough to develop car trouble about 
fourteen miles north of Junction. 
The engine had heated to the danger 

point and we pulled onto the shoul- 

der to let it cool. No water, except 

‘in our thermos, was available to us 
and we were scratching our heads 
trying to decide exactly what to do, 
when suddenly one of your vehicles 
7 pulled up behind our car and a 
young man asked if he could be of as- 
sistance. He was your Mr. Chenault. 


He not only used up all of the 


The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set. 
And Here We is, 
In Texas Yet... 


Traveling Public 


water he was carrying on his vehicle, 
but later accompanied us to a water 
trough about a mile away and helped 
us “rewater’ our car. He will prob- 
ably never know just how much his 
helpfulness meant to us—and_ the 
courteous manner in which he did it. 


My wife and I fully agreed that 


you should be made aware that in 


our brief encounter with him we were 
impressed enough that we determined 
that it should not go unnoticed and 
forgotten. 
L.. GC. Pierce Ir. 
Lubbock, Texas 


@ | wish to report an incident in- 
volving one of your employees. Yes- 
terday while en route to Victoria, a 
tire on my patrol car went flat about a 
mile north of Victoria on the Cuero 
highway (U. S. 87). Upon checking, I 
found that the jack in the patrol car 
was not in working order. 


employees, one Lupe Rameriz, who 
was driving a dump truck near a 
mowing crew, I would have been late 
for a meeting in Victoria. 

I wish to commend Mr. Rameriz 
and to thank him once again. In my 
opinion, he is a credit to the Depart- 
ment. He was happy to assist me, and 
did so very quickly and in a most 
pleasant manner, 


J. ©. Glass, Chief . 
Cuero Police Department 
Cuero, Texas 


Had it not been for one of your 


OVER oe HISHYAYS 


® Sometimes we take our wonder- 
ful Texas highways for granted. After 
a vacation trip of over 6,000 miles 
through most of the western states, 
over highways without shoulders, slick 
when wet, broken with seemingly 
endless construction, few proper de- 
tours, inadequate markers, and very 
few roadside parks, it was with a dis- 
tinct sense of relief and appreciation 
that we encountered Texas highways 
again. 

Those persons involved in the 
planning, construction, marking, and 
maintenance of Texas highways 
should be highly commended for 
their fine work. Please accept for 
them my sincere appreciation. 

J. B. Morgan 
Orange. Texas 

@ Attached is United States Postal 
Money Order Number 11-51,832,691 
in the amount of $15.75. It is re- 
quested that our Authorization Num- 
ber 24 be credited with this amount. 

The Police Department in the city 
of Mineral Wells collected this money 
from a motorist, whose name they 
failed to get, in payment for damage 
of a sign in an unspecified location. 
Since we did some work on U. S. 180 
in Mineral Wells during the period 
in question we presume that this 
sign was one of the ones replaced. 
The original amount collected was 
$16.05 and the money order fee was 


thirty cents. 
: R. A. Bossy 


District Engineer 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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Te aud Prom Our Readers 


The issue of TEXAS HIGHWAYS 
you're reading is the first one edited 
by its new editor, Frank Lively 
(right) of the Travel and Informa- 
tion Division. 

Lively was named editor after the 
magazine’s former editor, Gloria 
Sharaf (see page 8), resigned in Au- 
gust. She had been editor of the mag- 
azine for twelve years. 

Gloria’s resignation was followed 
by an overseas jet trip half way round 
the world to join her husband, Adel 
Sharaf. Adel, a native of Syria, re- 
turned home in May after graduating 
from The University of “Iexas. Aboard 
the plane were Jaime, the couple’s 
three-year-old son, and Mrs. Grace 
Hitt, Gloria’s mother. ‘The ex-editor 
of TEXAS HIGHWAYS and _ her 
family will now call Damascus, Syria, 
home. 

A University of Texas journalism 
graduate, Lively has been in the Di- 
vision for more than a year. That 
time was spent writing speeches, press 
releases, and articles for the magazine 
now under his editorship. 

While a student, he worked part 


time for the Highway Department as 
a Draftsman in the Buildings Section 
of Maintenance Operations Division. 
After graduation, he worked as a 
journalist for a news service in the 
State Capitol and later as a market 
reporter for the ‘Texas Department of 
Agriculture. 

He and his wife, Sarah, have an 
eight-year-old daughter, Lynne. 

@ 
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1 
howd. | GUESS WOUVE SEEN THE NEW CLASSIFICATION cHaey ! 


Richard C. Crandall, Senior Lab- 
oratory Engineer, District 4, reports 
several Highway Department em- 
ployees in that district are using the 
Official Highway ‘Travel Map to pro- 
mote Texas. J. M. Harris, Supervis- 
ing Maintenance Engineer, traveled 
to Alaska and to the World’s Fair in 
Seattle, gathering beneficial highway 
information in other states by using 
the map as his personal card of intro- 
duction. In making advance plans for 
a civic club national convention in 
Los Angeles, Mrs. Mildred Starr, sec- 
retary to the District Engineer 
mailed ahead copies of the ‘Travel 
Map and other material. Using the 
material at luncheons, committee 
meetings, and for general distribu- 
tion, Mrs. Starr commented: “The 
maps went like hot cakes. Represen- 
tatives from other states considered a 
Travel Map from our state as a 
prize.” Afterward, she motored to the 
World’s Fair and to British Colum- 
bia. After distributing maps_ there, 
she said, ““The British on the isle of 
Vancouver can now find their way 
around ‘Texas, too.” 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
CHARLES F. HAWN Member 
HAL WOODWARD Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 


_ TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Depariment, Austin 14, 
Texas. 


. . . And if school comes, can autumn be far behind? orful gum, sycamore and pine (above) line State High- 


With a nip in the air once again, bright reds and way 21 in the Davy Crockett National Forest near 
yellows begin to dot the East Texas countryside. Col- Weches. 


